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SALES  OF  SMALLER  PACK  CIGARETTES 
PROMOTED  IN  JAFAN 

In  an  effort  to  reverse  the  downward  trend  which  has  "been  noticeable 
for  more  than  a  3rear,  in  the  consumption  of  the  Fuji  brand  of  cigarettes, 
the  Japan  Monopoly  Corporation  has  added  a  smaller  pack  containing  10 
cigarettes  to  its  line.    Sales  of  this  pack,  which  retails  for  U.  S .  16*7 
cents,  are  showing  an  upward  trend  since  its  introduction  on  July  1,  1955; 

.-rding  to  W,  D.  Termohlen,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy, 
Tokyo,    The  20 -cigarette  pack  is  continued  at  f,  S.  33 •  3  cents  per  pack. 
This  brand  contains  about  60  percent  United  States  flue-cured  leaf  the 
remainder  being  Japanese  flue~cured. 

The  Monopoly  Corporation  is  planning  to  put  on  sale  beginning  October 
1,  a  new  blended  cigarette  called  "Pearl,"    This  brand  will  retail  for 
about  U.  S,  8,3  cents  per  pack  of  10  and  is  expected  to  have  a  2,5  per- 
cent nicotine  content,  lower  than  any  other  Japanese  cigarette  with  the 
exception  of  the  cheapest  brand,    The  blend  will  contain  7  percent  United 
States  flue-cured,  3  percent  Turkish  leaf,  10  percent  Indian  Burley,  50 
percent  Japanese  flue-cured  and  30  percent  other  native  leaf.    The  "Pearl" 
will  be  a  mild  cigarette  and  is  expected  to  find  favor  among  both  men  and 
women  smokers  as  well  as  markets  in  foreign  countries. 


CUBAN  LEAF  EXPORTS 
UP  IN  1955 

Cuban  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  the  first  quarter  of  1955  totaled 
almost  15  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  63  percent  as  compared  with  ship- 
ments in  a  comparable  period  of  1954.    The  average  export  value  per  pound 
at  U.  S.  71,7  cents  is  considerably  below  the  value  in  the  3  previous 
years,  when  the  leaf  averaged  more  than  $1.00  per  pound.    If  exports 
continue  throughout  the  year  at  the  rate  shown  in  the  first  quarter,  the 
large  stocks  prevailing  in  Cuba  should  be  considerably  reduced. 


F 0EEI0N  CROPS  AND  MARKETS 

Published  weekly  to  assist  the  foreign  marketing  of  U.  S.  farm  products  by 
keeping  the  nation's  agricultural  interests  informed  of  current  crop  and 
livestock  developments  abroad,  foreign  trends  in  production,  prices,  sup- 
plies and  consumption  of  farm  products,  and  other  factors  affecting  world 
agricultural  trade.    Circulation  is  free  to  persons  in  the  U.  S.  needing 
the  information  it  contains.   " — 

Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  is  distributed  only  upon  a  request  basis,  Should 
l^lfZ^^Te^  nSed  f°r  thiS  Publication,  please  tear  off  the  addres- 
i^P$v    S      ?      J    y°Ur  ****  and  address;  P«u>Il  "drop"  upon  it,  and  send 
ItrtlJttZ    u*f^ A^c*ltural  Service,  Room  5918,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  ©. 
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Cuba:    Exports  of  leaf  tobacco,  January -March,  1955 


Period 

Leaf  Tobacco 

Quantity 

Value  per  pound 

u .  0 .  cents 

pounds 

A  7*1711 1  ol 

195  "3 

35, S2k  ; 
38,018 

118.2 

195^ 

109.1 

Jan. -March  : 

v        1952  : 

9,856 

;  9^.5 

1953  : 

8,926 

:  101.6 

195^  : 

9,173 
1^,956 

:  100.3 

1955  : 

:  71.7 

Source:    Cuba  Ecoriomica  y  Financiera  -  Comiaion  Nacional  de  Propaganda  y 
Defensa  del  Tabaco,  Havana,  June  1955. 


JAPAN-COMMUNIST  CHINA  TRADE 
PACT  INCLUDES  TOBACCO 

According  to  information  contained  in  the  Oriental  Economist  (a  monthly 
economic  journal  published  in  Tokyo)  of  June  1955,  leaf  tobacco  is  one  of 
the  new  items  listed  to  be  exported  from  China  in  exchange  for  Japanese 
manufactured  goods.    This  is  the  third  one-year  trade  agreement  between 
the  trade  representatives  of  the  two  countries. 

SWEDISH -YUGOSLAV  TPADE 
PACT  INCLUDES  TOBACCO 

Sweden  and  Yugoslavia  have  extended  their  trade  and  payment  agreements 
to  June  30,  1956  according  to  William  A.  Fowler,  Counselor  of  Embassy  for 
Economic  Affairs,  American  Embassy,  Stockholm. 

The  new  trade  agreement  is  identical  with  the  previous  one  which  was 
signed  in  /Stockholm  on  October  16,  1953,  and  covered  a  21-month  period, 
October  1,  1953  -  June  30,  1955.    The  trade  agreements  include  Ml, 000 
pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  as.  one,  of  the  items  to  be  exported  from  Yugoslavia 
in  exchange  for  Swedish  manufactured  goods.    Sweden's  imports  of  leaf 
tobacco  from  Yugoslavia  during  1953  and  195*+  totaled  661,000  and  Ml, 000 
pounds,  respectively. 

OUTPUT  OF  FRENCH  CIGARETTES 
CONTINUES  UPWARD 

The  French  Tobacco  Monopoly's  output  of  cigarettes  during  the  January- 
May  period  of  1955  totaled  36.8  million  pounds  --  up  3.^  percent  from  the 
35 -6  million  pounds  produced  during  the  corresponding  period  of  195^ •  The 
output  of  cut  tobacco  during  the  first  k  months  of  1955  increased  17.8 
percent  from  the  comparable  period  in  195^,  indicating  a  possible  reversal 
in  the  declining  trend  in  the  production  of  cut  tobacco. 
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GERMAN  REFUBLIC  TOBACCO 
CONSUMPTION  UP  5  PERCENT 

Consumption  of  tobacco  products  in  the  Republic  of  Germany  during  the 
January- June  period  of  1955  totaled  about  92.7  million  pounds       up  5.5  percent 
from  the  87.9  million  pounds  consumed  during  the  corresponding  period  of  I95I+. 


Republic  of  Germany:  Consumption  of  tobacco  products,  as  indicated  by  tax -paid 
vi-.hdrawals,  for  the  January- June  periods,  195^-55  i/ 


rruuuc o 

.  January  -  June 

;  195^ 

,  January  -  June 

;  1955 

:  Percent  change 

»         X  X  vui    JJX  <3  V  1UUD 

year 

Cigarettes 
(million  pieces) 

:  18,1+36 

:  20,736 

/  12.5 

Cigars 
(million  pieces) 

:  2,032 

:  2,069 

/  1.8 

Fine -cut  tobacco 
(1,000  pounds) 

lU,070 

12,82U 

-  8.9 

Pipe  tobacco 
(1,000  pounds) 

3,721 

3,5^5  : 

-  h.l 

Estimated  total  : 
(1,000  pounds)  ! 

87,885 

92,718  ■ 

/  5.5 

1/  Excludes  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff 


Source:    Statistische  Berichte 


Consumption  of  cigarettes  totaled  20.7  billion  pieces  during  the  first 
half  of  1955,  compared  with  18.1+  billion  during  the  comparable  period  of  195^. 
Cigars  increased  slightly,  whereas  fine-cut  tobacco,  principally  for  "roll- 
your-own,"  and  pipe  tobacco  continued  their  downward  trend  evident  since  1951. 


JAMAICA  INCREASES  DAIRY 
IMPORTS  IN  I95I+ 


During  I95I+  Jamaica  imported  more  than  $1.8  million  in  dairy  products, 
almost  double  the  intake  during  1953,  according  to  the  Jamaica  Bulletin  on 
External  Trade  for  I95I+.   
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The  largest  imported  product  in  value  "was  "butter.    Jamaica  imported 
almost  2,2  million  pounds  during  the  past  year  at  a  total  cost  of  $986,000. 
Practically  all  the  butter  was  from  New  Zealand  and  was  landed  at  about 
k6  cents  per  pound.    Other  exporters  delivered  only  31; 000  pounds  of  which 
1^,000  vas  from  the  United  States;  the  cost  averaged  67  cents  a  pound. 

The  1.5  million  pounds  of  cheese  imported  cost  $501,000,  an  average 
of  3k  cents  per  pound.    New  Zealand  was  again  the  largest  supplier, 
delivering  80  percent  of  all  shipments  at  a  cost  of  33  cents  per  pound, 
The  201,000  pounds  from  Australia  cost  3?  cents  a  pound  while  the  average 
for  the  9^,000  pounds  of  cheese  from  other  exporters  was  h2  cents.  United 
States  customs  returns  showed  that  11,000  pounds  of  cheese  was  exported 
to  Jamaica  during  195*+. 

Canned  milk  products  amounting  to  2.6  million  pounds  worth  $369,000 
were  imported  during  195U  "by  Jamaica.    The  United  Kingdom  shipped  1,9 
million  pounds  of  this  amount  at  an  average  price,  according  to  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Kingston,  of  lb  cents  a  pound.  The 
Netherlands  also  shipped  canned  milk  at  the  I**  cent  rate  while  the 
Australian  product  "brought  13  cents  a  pound.    Other  importers,  including 
the  United  States,  received  17  cents  a  pound. 


JAPAN  PLANS  INCREASE 
IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

The  newly  created  Food  Consumption  Planning  Office  in  the  Japanese 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  recently  revealed  that  under  the 
Dietary  Improvement  Program  it  is  planned  that  the  intake  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  \jill  by  i960  be  almost  3  times  the  consumption  during 
the  1950-52  period. 

According  to  the  report,  from  W.  D.  Termohlen,  Agricultural  Attache, 
American  Embassy,    Tokyo,  the  increase  is  expected  to  be  made  in  the 
face  of  reduced  numbers  of  people  on  farms.    With  Japan's  population 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  1  million  persons  per  year  the  propor- 
tion of  people  on  farms  must  be  reduced;  the  expanded  consumption, 
Japanese  officials  hope,  will  come  from  increased  food,  production  and 
make  it  possible  to  limit  total  imports  of  food  from  all  sources  to 
approximately  the  present  levels. 

In  195^  Japan  imported  about  800,000  pounds  of  butter,  1.1*  million 
pounds  of  cheese,  360,000  pounds  of  canned  milk  and  just  under  1  million 
pounds  of  dried  whole  milk.    The  United  States  supplied  almost  all  the 
dry  whole  milk  and  about  one -half  the  canned  milk  imports.  Imports 
accounted  for  only  about  2.5  percent  of  the  approximately  l8  pounds, 
milk  equivalent,  of  dairy  products  consumed  per  capita  in  Japan  in  195^. 
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Rates  of  duty  on  dairy  product  imports  into  Japan  are  35  percent  on 
butter,  ghee  and  cheese,  and  30  percent  on  processed  milk  items  including 
infant's  food.    Natural  cheese  is  imported  under  the  Automatic  Approval 
System  from  open  account  areas,    All  other  dairy  products,  are  imported 
by  fund  allocation  on  importers  and  import  licenses  for  these  commodities 
are  issued  only  for  consumption  in  hotels.    Nonfat  dry  milk  solids  for 
use  in  school  lunch  programs  are  allowed  in  under  import  licenses  and  the 
duty  is  waived  for  this  and  for  imports  for  certain  types  of  public 
institutions  which  have  been  added  by  an  act  of  the  Japanese  Diet. 


NEW  PASTEURIZATION  PLANT 
IN  NORTHERN  GREECE 

On  one  of  the  main  farm-to-market  roads  near  the  town  of  Salonica 
the  first  pasteurization  plant  in  northern  Greece  has  recently  begun 
operations.    It  is  now  pasteurizing  22  thousand  pounds  daily  for  fluid 
consumption,  but  future  plans  call  for  tripling  this  output  and,  in 
addition,  engaging  in  the  production  of  butter,  yoghurt,  cheese,  and 
ice  cream  from  the  milk  of  cows  and  sheep  according  to  the  American 
Embassy,  Athens. 

The  plant  is  operated  by  a  union  of  20  dairy  cooperatives.  The 
plant  is  capitalized  at  $270  thousand  of  which  2k  percent  came  from  the 
union,  29  percent  from  UNICEF,  (the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund), 
and  the  remainder  from  a  Bank  of  Greece  loan.    The  UNICEF  investment 
was  made  with  the  provision  that  a  certain  amount  of  milk  be  given  free 
to  needy  Greek  children  for  an  unspecified  number  of  years. 

The  source  of  supply  presents  a  problem.    Skimmed  and  watered  milk 
and  irregular  quantities  shipped  by  farmers  still  must  be  overcome.  The 
larger  producers  in  the  area  prefer  the  slightly  higher  price  on  the 
raw -milk  market  and  have  not  been  shipping  milk  to  the  plant. 

The  producer  receives  about  $1.16  per  cwt.  for  his  milk  at  the  farm. 
Milk  retailed  from  the  plant  sells  for  about  13  cents  per  quart  for  a 
standardized  3  percent  butter-fat  product. 

The  president  of  the  directing  council  is  Evangelos  Moraitopoulos , 
a  full-time  employee.    Evald  A.  Jensen,  a  Danish  citizen,  is  the  general 
manager.    He  also  supervised  the  cons-true ti-on  of  the  plant  and  maintains 
its  standard  of  sterilization. 
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U.S.  GRASS  AMD  LEGUME  SEEDS  EXPORTS 
UP  87.3  PERCENT  OVER  PRE/10  US  YEAR 

U.  S.  grass  and  leguiae  seeds  exports  during  195^-55  exceeded  the 
previous  year  by  87.3  percent.    The  total,  which  is  almost  50  million 
pounds,  compares  with  26.7  million  in  1953-5^.    However,  the  latter  figure 
includes  15  million  pounds  sold  "by  CCC  for  export,  while  the  195^-55  total 
sales  were,  for  the  most  part,  from  commercial  stocks. 

The  exports  of  alfalfa  seed  (10.6  million)  exceeded  those  of  the 
previous  year  by  13  ,k  percent.    Alsike  exports,  "because  of  the  short 
domestic  crop,  -were  only  19.8  percent  of  the  total  in  the  previous  year, 
Exports  of  the  other  clovers,  primarily  red  clover,  were  10.2  million 
pounds,  27.2  percent  above  1953-5*+.    Because  of  the  much -improved  Kentucky 
biuegrass  supplies,  exports  were  1  million  pounds  compared  -with  271,000 
the  previous  year.    In  spite  of  the  very  short  domestic  supply  of  timothy 
seed,  1.7  million  pounds  were  exported,  over  3  times  the  .5  million  total 
of  the  year  before . 

"Other  grass  seeds"  was  the  major  export  item,  and  includes  the 
ryegrasses,  tall  oat,  brome,  and  several  other  grass  seeds.    The  total, 
23.6  million  pounds,  exceeded  the  1953-5^  figure  of  3.9  million  pounds 
by  505.5  percent.    No  details  are  available  but  it  is  thought  that  common 
ryegrass  is  the  major  item,  probably  close  to  20  million  pounds.  Perennial 
ryegrass  seed  exports  are  thought  to  have  been  around  2  million  pounds. 


U.  S,  EXPORTS:    Grass  and  Legume  Seeds,  June  1955, 

with  comparisons 


•  4 

June  ] 

•  1 

July  1, 
1953,  to 
June  30,  : 
195^ 

July  1, 
195^,  to 
June  30, 
1955 

iiind  or  Seed          j  . 

:      195^  J 

•  ' 

1955  ! 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 
:  < 

• 

1,000  : 
pounds 

:  32 

7 

:  166 
3 

;  6> 
:  6 
1  0 

:  11 
:  188 

1,000  : 
!  pounds 

;  9,35^ 
2 , 72U 

:  8,018 

:  1,257 
:  271 
:  278 
:  360 

;  511 

:  3,898 

1,000 
:  pounds 

:  10,605.. 

i  539 
:     10,199  ' 
:  1,5^6 

:  1,033 
:  262 
:  i+21 

:  1,7^9 
:  23,603 

Total  ;  I.H75 

kX9 

:  26,671 

:  ^9,957 

Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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MJSIRALIAN  MEAT  PRODUCTION;  EXPORTS 
CONTINUE  AT  HIGH  LEVELS 

Meat  output  this  spring  in  Australia  continued  around  the  high  level 
of  a  year  earlier  and  exports  were  large.    Australia  has  sharply  increased 
exports  of  live  cattle  to  the  Philippine  Republic. 

Exports  of  live  cattle  showed  a  sharp  increase  as  a  result  of  expanded 
exports  to  the  Philippines.    Of  the  6,786  head  exported  5,558  went  to  the 
Philippines  for  slaughter.    Japan  purchased  5C2  head  of  breeding  cattle, 
mainly  dairy  breeds.    Exports  of  other  livestock  showed  only  minor  changes. 

James  H.  Boulware,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Canberra, 
reports  that  Australian-Philippine  trade  in  live  cattle  is  expected  to 
reach  25,000  head  per  year,  and  may  exceed  that  figure  during  the  next 
few  years.    The  Philippines  are  reported  as  willing  to  buy  as  many  beef 
cattle  as  Australia  can  supply.    Additional  vessels  are  being  fitted  out 
for  this  trade. 

During  March  and  April  1955  slaughter  of  cattle,  calves,  sheep,  and 
lambs  was  slightly  lower  than  a  year  earlier,  but  total  meat  production 
showed  little  change.    Total  hog  slaughter  was  considerably  higher  than 
for  the  comparable  period  last  year,  "but  a  15-percent  increase  in  slaughter 
produced  only  12  percent  more  pork. 

Total  frozen  and  chilled  meat  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  195^-55 
were  38  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    Exports  of  lamb  and  pork 
showed  an  increase  of  10*+  and  iko  percent  respectively,  but  these  increases 
were  partly  offset  by  a  drop  in  beef  and  veal  exports  of  6  percent. 
Mutton  exports  dropped  38  percent. 

Exports  of  meat  for  the  past  2  fiscal  years  (ending  June  30)  are  as 

follows: 


1953/5*+ 


195V55 


Percent 
Change 
195^  to 
1955 


Million 
pounds 


Million 
pounds 


Frozen  Meat: 
Beef  and  veal 
Mutton ....... 

Lamb  

Pork  

Offal  


291 

5^ 
h6 

3 
27 


27^ 
3^ 
94 
7 

29 


-  38 

/  10** 
/  Iho 


6 


Total 


i+21 


Bacon  and  ham 
Canned  Meat. . 
Other  Meat . , . 


3 
9 


138 
7 


2 


33 
2 
21 
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Australia  is  now  reviewing  with  Britain  the  terms  of  the  15-year 
Meat  Agreement.    It  appears  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  "be  asked  to 
increase  free  quotas  for  lamb  and  mutton. 

Seasonal  conditions  remain  excellent  in  all  states,    Heavy  rains 
in  the  Northern  Territory  indicate  that  the  1955-56  season  may  he  a 
record  one  for  beef  breeding. 


FRENCH  HIDE  AND  SKIN 

PRODUCTION,  CONSUMPTION,  UP  IN  195U 

France's  foreign  trade  in  hides  increased  in  195^.    While  no  im- 
portant steps  were  taken  hy  France  to  liberalize  its  import  policies, 
quantitative  restrictions  on  exports  of  heavy  cattle  hides  were  removed 
for  OEEC  countries.    Authorizations  were  granted  to  export  several  hun- 
dred more  tons  of  calf  skins  than  normally  are  permitted. 

Increased  domestic  slaughter  of  all  animals  except  horses  and  goats 
and  adequate  supplies  of  imported  hides  and  skins  filled  the  tanning 
industry's  demand  for  raw  hides  and  skins.    Generally  lower  prices  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  year. 

Collections  of  raw  cattle  hides  were  19^  million  pounds  in  195^ 
compared  with  182  million  in  1953 .    Purchases  of  cattle  hides  by  tanners 
were  up  about  10  percent  in  195^  .    The  increase  in  cattle  slaughter  was 
continuous  throughout  the  year  while  the  needs  of  the  tanning  industry 
increased  at  a  slower  rate.    A  "buyer's  market  prevailed.    Prices  dropped 
steadily- -from  an  average  of  12  U.S.  cents  per  pound  in  January  to  11 
cents  per  pound  in  December.    With  the  increased  offerings  of  hides,  the 
Government  decided  to  liberalize  the  export  of  heavy  and  extra  heavy 
hides  to  OEEC  countries.    By  the  beginning  of  November,  exports  of  these 
hides  (weighing  more  than  36.3  pounds)  were  authorized  to  OEEC  countries 
without  quantitative  limitations.    As  a  result  of  the  liberalization, 
exports  to  the  Netherlands,  West  Germany,  and  Belgium  doubled  over  those 
of  1953 . 

Collections  of  raw  calf  skins  were  ahout  7  percent  ahove  1953 . 
Restrictions  on  exports  continued  to  he  enforced  in  195^ >  hut  because 
of  inoreased  production,  increased  exports  were  permitted.    Instead  of 
the  9  million  pounds  authorized  for  each  of  the  previous  3  years,  10 
million  were  allowed  to  be  exported.    The  increase  was  mostly  to  Great 
Britain,  with  lesser  increases  to  tho  Netherlands,  West  Germany,  and 
Belgium.    Exports  to  the  United  States  dropped  from  5  million  pounds  to 
3  million  pounds.    The  slaughter  of  sheep  in  France  dropped  only  slightly 
if  at  all  in  195^ .    Slaughter  in  1953  was  estimated  to  have  been  almost 
5  million  head.    Wool  pulleries,  however,  are  primarily  dependent  on 
imported  skins,  principally  from  Australia,  which  are  dewooled  at 
Mazamet  in  southern  France.    Supplies  of  skins  were  adequate  during  the 
year . 
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SOUTH  AFRICA  SUFFERS 
3ESF  SHORTAGE 

The  South  African  cattle  population  has  declined  by  1  million  head  during 
the  past  k  years.    This  is  attributed  to  failure  of  the  government  of  South 
Africa  to  guarantee  an  adequate  minimum  price.    This  situation  has  led  to 
the  development  of  a  widespread  black  market.    Butchers  complain  that 
supplies  are  so  inadequate  that  even  with  the  high  prices  received  they 
can't  make  ends  meet, 


PRE PACKING  OF 
NEW  ZEALAND  MEAT 

New  developments  in  the  prepackaging  of  meat  for  the  Canadian  and 
United  States  markets  may  not  be  far  away,  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  J,  W. 
de  Gruchy,  General  Manager  of  the  New  Zealand  Meat  Producers'  Board. 

On  his  return  from  North  America,  Mr.  de  Gruchy  told  the  Board  that 
in  Chicago,  where  he  met  representatives  of  the  main  meat-packing  firms, 
he  found  an  interest  in  obtaining  supplies  of  prepackaged  lamb  cuts. 

Eugene  T.  Ransom,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Wellington, 
reports  that  in  New  Zealand  trial  shipments  of  prepackaged  meats  have 
already  received  the  attention  of  one  company.    In  Canada,  supermarket 
representatives  still  maintained  that  whole-carcass  lamb  met  their  require- 
ments, but  it  was  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  consideration  would  be 
given  to  prepackaging. 

Mr.  de  Gruchy  said  irregular  shipping  schedules  were  again  restrict- 
ing trade  with  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Matson  Line  have  announced  their  inten- 
tion of  placing  2  fast  passenger  refrigerated  cargo  ships  on  the  Pacific 
run,  which  will  permit  better  shipping  schedules  and  allow  farther  de- 
velopment in  trade  with  the  United  States. 


BRAZIL  LIBERALIZES 
BREEDING- CATTLE  IMPORTS 

Brazilian  cattle  breeders  were  authorized,  under  a  new  regulation 
dated  August  10,  1955,  to  bid  at  special  auctions  for  foreign  exchange 
for  the  agricultural  sector  of  their  economy.    Horse  breeders  are  not 
covered  by  the  new  regulation. 

All  imported  breeding  cattle  must  be  registered  with  a  recognized 
breed  association  in  the  exporting  country. 
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MIDYEAR  DAIRY  SITUATION 
IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Milk  production  in  The  Netherlands  during  the  first  half  of  1955  was 
close  to  the  same  period  in  195*U    Comparison  of  factory  output  of  dairy 
products  during  these  2  periods  by  the  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee 
shows  butter  production  down  11  percent,  but  production  of  cheese  up  8 
percent,  production  of  condensed  milk  up  ho  percent,  and  that  of  whole 
milk  powder  up  $k  percent.    There  was  also  a  market  increase  in  the 
production  of  whey  powder,  but  that  of  skimmed  milk  powder  declined,  re- 
flecting the  lower  butter  production. 

The  Netherlands  government  stocks  of  butter  exceeded  last  year's 
level  on  July  16,  but  2,000  tons  of  the  stock  were  committed  for  sale. 
In  July,  1955,  22  million  pounds  of  butter  were  in  government  storage, 
compared  to  20  million  pounds  in  195*+. 


PHILIPPINE  REPUBLIC  AUTHORIZES 
ADDITIONAL  RICE  IMPORTS 

Rice  imports  authorized  for  importation  into  the  Philippines  during 
1955  were  increased  to  150,000  metric  tons  (l  metric  ton  equals  2,20^.6 
pounds)  in  a  recent  cabinet  decision  to  forestall  a  possible  shortage  in 
rice  and  to  check  a  rise  in  rice  prices.    Of  this  volume,  100,000  tons 
are  to  be  by  direct  purchase  and  50,000  tons  by  barter.    So  far,  the 
National  Rice  and  Corn  Corporation  has  awarded  55,800  tons  in  contracts 
for  rice  imports,  all  from  Thailand. 

The  contracts  call  for  purely  white  rice  not  exceeding  50-percent 
broken,  and  harvested  from  the  new  crop.  Delivery  must  be  made  within 
20  days  after  award  of  the  contract. 


EGYPT  BARTERS  RICE 
FOR  SOVIET  OIL 

The  Government  of  Egypt  announced  recently  a  Soviet  Bloc  barter 
deal  calling  for  exchange  of  60,000  metric  tons  (l  metric  ton  equals 
2,20^.6  pounds)  of  rice  for  Soviet  crude  oil.    Egypt's  195^  rice  crop, 
estimated  at  1,118,000  tons  of  rough  rice  (750,000  tons  milled),  was  the 
largest  crop  since  1950.    Rice  consumption  in  1955  of  around  500,000 
tons  would  leave  a  surplus  of  about  200,000  tons  of  rice  for  export, 
principally  in  1955.    Export  from  the  1950  crop  exceeded  300,000  tons, 
but  only  insignificant  amounts  were  available  for  export  from  that 
year  until  1955, 
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ZBAI  RICE  EXPORTS 
EXCEED  YEAR  AGO 

Milled  rice  exports  from  Thailand  totaled  710,000  metric  tons  during 
the  first  half  of  1955.    Exports  were  230,000  tons  more  than  in  the 
January -June  period  of  1954,  hut  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  correspond - 
irfe  months  of  2  years  earlier.    In  addition,  77,550  tons  of  rice  flour  (low- 
grade  rice)  were  exported.    The  total  volume,  therefore,  of  all  grades 
exported  in  the.  first  6  months  of  1955  was  787,327  metric  tons. 

Rice  exports  from  Thailand  for  calendar  year  1955  will  amount  to 
approximately  1,300,000  metric  tons,  and  there,  will  "be  no  carryover 
stocks  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Department  of  Foreign  Trade  of  the 
Thai  Government  announced  recently.    However,  some  traders  predict  1955 
exports  will  not  exceed  1,200,000  tons. 


THAILAND:    Rdce  exports,  by  country  of  destination, 
January-June  1955,  with  comparisons 


Country  of 
destination 

Average 
1936-40  ; 

1953  ■ 

1954 

January -June 

;  1953 

1954  l/. 

1955  1/ 

United  Kingdom  and  : 
British  territories  : 

Malaya 

Singapore 

Hong  Kong 

British  Borneo 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Br .Territories 
Total 
Japan 
Korea 
Indonesia 
Netherlands 
Ceylon 
Philippines 
India 

New  Guinea 
Near  East 
Africa 
Ryukyus 
Europe 

Otl.er  countries 
Total 

Metric  ; 
Luna 

Metric  : 
tons 

Metric  : 

t*  f\  t"»  a 

Metric  . 
:  tons 

Metric  . 
tons 

Metric 
tons 

|5O7,10O 

.  285,800 
:v:  3,200 
34, 000 
3/ 

306,840 

\  64,558 
241,315 
20,220 
2,680 

:  0 

:  131,809 
:  181,493 
'  115,875 
2/ 

!  2/ 

:  65,652 

:  j 183, 099 

:  131,828 
:  14,250 
:  455 
:  0 

:  40,073 
:  74,246 
:  34,6l6 

:  0 
:  3/ 
:  24,293 

:  76,961 

:  113,559 
:  92,432 
:  21,842 
:  5,285 
:  46 

-  8S0.10Q: 

635,613 

:  494,629 

•  329A32 

: 173,228 

:  310.125 

:  87,500 
:  0 
:  11,800 
:  37,200 
:  50.350 
:  23,600 
:     34 ,900 

:  H 

:  2/ 
:  39,000 
2/ 

;  ,  57,150 
,4/152,900 

•  477,301 

-  99,815 
:  29,164 

;  28,469 
;  0 
:  0 
:  4,227 
:  4,005 
:  7,352 
5  24,810 
:  500 
:  6,046 

:  18,917 

■  333,^53 

:  0 

:  57,832 

!  31,675 

:.  0 
i  15,500 
i  3,300 
;  0 
,  14,832 

:  6,135 
:  4,050 
:  28,312 
14,406 

:  231,051 
:  91,615 
:  14,703 
:  13,599 
:  0 
:  0 
s  3,227 
:  1,525 
t  3,768 
:  24,734 
:  0 
:  4,525: 
:  304: 

.206,167 
.  0 
:  47,832 

£/ 

:  0 
500 
:  0 
:  0 

| 21,943 

1,350. 
28,464; 
2,000: 

•  304,373 
:  0 
:  0 
i  24,305 
1  12,300 
:  10,400 

:  1,503 
:  2,889 
5,550 
14,361* 
17,510 
1,897 
4,561 

: 1,324 ,500 

:1,336,219 

:  1,004 ,32** 

:  718,b83 

.  '  .  ,    _  !  rr— 

461  484 

709,777 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Included  in  ''other  British  Territories" .  j)  If  any, 
included  in  "Other  countries".  4/  Includes  79,800  to  Cuha  and=%3,100  to 
China  and  Manchuria. 


Compiled  from  American  Embassy  reports. 
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Total  monthly  shipments  of  rice,  not  including  "rice  flour"  so  far -. 
in  1955  have  been  as  follows  (in  metric  tons ):  January  ^,620;  February 
113,520;  March  162,79k  $  April  137,166;  May  122;887;  and  June  128,790. 
Loadings  during  the  first  half  of  July  were  slightly  below  the  previous 
rate  of  shipment.    Ships  cleared  from  Bangkok  from  July  1  through  July  17 
carried  56,300  metric  tons  of  rice. 

Destinations  of  "rice  flour",  or  low-grade  rice  used  principally 
for  animal  feed,  were  (in  metric  tons):    Europe  39,525;  Singapore  and 
Malaya  22,850;  Hong  Kong  13,800;  Japan  1,075;  Macao  300;  total  77*550. 
The  price  of  "rice  flour",  f ,o.b.  Bangkok,  as  of  August  1,  was  $5^,00 
per  metric  ton,  or  $2.^5  per  100  pounds. 

Up-country  dealers  at  this  time  of  year  are  inclined  to  hold  back 
on  paddy  sales  until  prospects  of  the  new  crop  (1955-56)  are  determined. 
Declines  in  rice  and  paddy  stocks  are  much  more  evident  than  at  this  time 
a  year  ago.    Thus,  Bangkok  traders  resist  strongly  any  price  reductions 
proposed  by  buyers. 


THAILAND;    Rice  prices,  f ,o,b.  Bangkok,  as  of  August  1,  1955 


Grade 


Prices 


White  rice,  100$  .,,,••••«••« 

5/7$  Government  standard 
"       "  10/12$ 

15/17$ 
"       "  25/28$ 

"      "  ko/k% 
1*5/50$ 

Coarse  brokens  Al  Special 
Fine  brokens  CI  Ordinary, 


ti 

n 
11 
11 


it 
ti 
11 
ti 
11 


Dollars  per 

'    Dollars  per 

metric  ton 

:    100  pounds 

148,75 

!  6.75 

1^0.50 

!  6.37 

13^.75 

f  6,11 

132,00 

1  5.99 

109.00 

1  h,9k 

10^,25 

\  4.73 

101,00 

I  4*58 

81 ,00 

:  3.67 

65.25 

:  2.96 

LATE     NEWS  ?\ 

The  Chilean  citrus  crop  -will  be  30  to  35  percent  below  last  year, 
according  to  trade  estimates.    The  earlier  estimate  for  oranges  was 
9i45;000  boxes  and  725,000  boxes  of  lemons.    The  losses  are  attributable 
to  extreme  cold  in  July  and  to  dry  weather.    The  1955  rainfall  in  Santiago 
is  less  than  half  of  that  during  the  same  period  in  195^.  Precipitation 
was  below  normal  in  195*4  .    The  drought  has  adversely  affected  other  fruit 
crops,  but  there  is  no  estimate  of  the  damage. 
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Country  of  , 
destination  ! 

'<       August-July  ! 

August-June 

June 

1952-53 

1953-5** 

1953-5^  ! 

195^-552/1 

195^  ! 

1955  2/ 

Western  Hemisphere: 

1,C00  ' 
bags 

1,000  ! 
:  bags 

1,000  J 
!    bags  ! 

1,000  ! 
,    bags  ! 

1,000  s 
bags 

1,000 
bags 

Canada  a » » » • 

British  Honduras... 

British  West  Indies! 
Cuba *..,»..«>,««»,<  t 
Haiti ...*• 
Netherland  Antilles 
Venezuela  »•«,»&,,,* 
Colombia  »•«<?»•<>«•«« 
Other  countries . • • a 

1*0  tax  >»..«ce«6 

Europe: 
Belgium  &  Luxembourg 
Greece •.,.,J.,e..,.t 

Ireland  «...  • 

Netherlands  «•»••«••: 
Sweden  .«•••«•»»«•••• 
Switzerland  ,,,.«,«.: 
West  Germany 
Other  comtries..6.5 
Total .,.....,.: 

Asia:  j" 


3 
81 

^,876 
2 
iH 

86 


3/ 


13 


5,703 


3/ 

3/ 
3/ 


52 

0 
0 

38 

10 

ICG 


Saudi  Arabia  *...«,<:  138 
Ceylon  ,,„.♦„.. 6^4-7 

Indonesia ...,,..,.*;  1,100 

Korea^  Republic  of  %\k/  ^,631 

Hong  Kong . . . ,  t  - 179 

Japan...,.,....,...:  3,999 

Philippines.*  «•  3/ 

Ryukyu  Islands,...*?  616 

Other  countries  , ,  s .  •  5 
Total 

Total  Oceania,,***,**:  19 

Uberia   22 

Other  Africa ...*.....  s  3/ 
Other  •••••*••.••••.•• : 
Total  world, . . . • • 


176 

M55 

2 

53 
215 
31^ 

32 


6,027 


206 
11 

0 
12 

1 

57 

29 
2k 

35o~ 


6 

^,559 
2 

50 

191 

166 

-  28 


33 

3,217 
55 
36 

202 1 
30: 


3/ 
3/ 


153 

3 
11 

105 
2S 


300: 


199 

11 

0 
12 
18 

5ht 

2 
2 


330 


130! 

08 

o: 
590:V 
Oi 

8,538: 

3/  I 
0: 

25  s 


121+ 
0 
0 

590 
0 

8,538 

3/ 

0 
2k 


307: 

5« 

16 

28 
70 

18 
317 


129 
0 
0 

3,^12 
10 
0 

'  20 


11,315s      9gg3j      9,2j6t  3,571 


17,159 


SL 


17  s 
67: 
6: 

8:5/ 


m 

67  s 
6: 


!2£ 


19 
166 

9 
11 


15  J 
5t 

OS 
OS 

0: 

2: 

12$ 

l: 


35T 


20  s 
0: 

OS 
OS 
OS 

85: 

OS 
OS 
2S 


1075 


SL 


3: 

22$ 
2s 
15 
"S70"T 


IL 


0 
1 

12 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 

M 


35 

0 
0 

15 
0 
0 

12 

9 
IT 


k 
0 
0 
0 
0 

626 

0. 
0 
9 


639 


1 

9 
0 
2 

JG3 


mm     15,326:  gSL 
1/ Milled'  rice,  including  brown,  broken,  screenings  and  brewers1  rice  and  rough 
rice  converted  to  terms  of  milled  at  65  percent,    2/  Preliminary.    3/  Less  than 
500  bags,    kf  Adjusted  to  include  all  programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration.    5/  Starting  with  January  195*+, 
"other"  includes  shipments  valued  at  less  than  $>00  each  when  the  number  of  such 
shipments  to  a  country  in  a  given  month  is  few, 


Source;    Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  as  noted • 


.-ere:. 


~T  C  t  =    ar.  i   '■'  -  —  kr  ~  5 


^  -1 


V:v_-ei  £-  =  -5=  rice-  exports  ir.  Juris  of  768,000  rags  (100  pounds) 
isc_ir.ed  from  1  2<~ ,  ZCi  rags  ir.  Kay    'out  e::;eeiei  -"C.CCC  :acs  ir.  the 
:  crre  sr ending  nrr.th  the  veer  before.    Si^hty-rvc  percent  rf  experts 
vas  snipped  to  Japan,  and  f  per  r  er.r  tc  3ur  cpe.  priocaril"  tc  Belgium 
an  i  lux  9  n'r  r  uo" 

"otal  experts  from  Au.gu.3-  through  Jure  ir.  the  19;--"=  marketing 
year  of  6,*75,000  bags,  more  loan  -5  percent  from  export  of  15,326,000 
:ags  ir.  nr.?  c crrespcnding  rerr.ths  cf  If  =  2       .    Principal  iecl-r.es  vara  ir. 
experts  tc  ."spar,  ar.i  ?uba.    Experts  ir.erea  =  ei  tc  Zurepear  countries , 

See  '-'  3    rice  experts  taile,  creosote  page 


-A-A:r2SZ  ?AV  SZlh  X'TPJI 


^reduction  of  rav  =H>  ■_-  Japan  ir.  lf  =  - ,  according  tc  reports  from 
foreign  Service  officers,  nas  reported  at  3^.1  million  pounds  compared 
vinh  55.2  million  ir.  If;},  ar.  average  of  2:.-  million  in  19^7-5°  and  a 
1935  output  of  f  c  .~  million  pounds .    A  consider  able  quantity  of  rav  silk 
is  consuaed  in  Japan,  "but  exports  vere  reported  at  10.1  million  pounds  in 
I95I1  compared  vita  Q.k  Billion  in  1953.  B  -  million  in  19^7-50  and  73  A 
111  1cm  in  If  35  , 

Ire  value  of  experts  in  If;-  -as  approximately  j~  million  dollars 
About  6l  percent  of  ran  silk  exports  from  Japan  vas  shipped  to  the  United 
States..  12  percent  tc  J ranee,  ani  ~  percent  cr  less  tc  each  of  many 
ether  c  run  tries  of  one  vorid. 

Silk  is  ere  factor,  trcugh  not  a  major  one,  in  the  struggle  of 
Japan  to  develop  Markets  and  gain  foreign  exchange.    Silk  vas  a  major 
extort  item  ani  a  major  source  of  foreign  exchange  trier  tc  Verld  ''-"ar  II, 
but  the  results  of  the  closing  off  :f  markets  during  the  war  and  com- 
petition frcm  nylon  rave  teen  exceedingly  depressing  to  the  Japanese 
silk  industry,    r.ec-cvsry  cf  the  industry  has  been  slcv,  "cut  progress  has 
:eer.  male 
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INTERNATIONAL  TPADE  IN  COFFEE  DECLINES 
10  29  MILLION  BAGS  IN  1951* 


World  green  coffee  exports  during  calendar  year  195^  totalled  29,1 
million  "bags,  or  l6.1  percent  less  than  the  3^.7  million  "bags  of  1953 
and  9.^  percent  less  than  the  32,3  million  bags  of  1952.    The  decline 
of  exports  reflects  primarily  the  reaction  of  consumers  to  the  record 
high  prices  of  195^.    However,  the  exports  of  1953  had  exceeded  import 
requirements  for  that  year,  and  the  resulting  large  carry-overs  -were 
responsible  for  a  part  of  the  trade  decline  in  195^ >  as  importing 
nations  reduced  excess  carry-overs  and  dipped  into  "normal"  inventories. 


The  exports  of  North  America  declined  from  5.2  million  hags  in 
1953  to  k  .8  million  bags  in  195^ .    Trade  decreased  slightly  more  than 
the  output  for  the  comparable  production  season  1953-5^*  the  off-year 
in  the  biannual  cycle  of  coffee  production  for  most  of  the  coffee 
producers . 

The  exports  of  South  America  declined  to  17.5  million  bags  in  195^ , 
or  only  three-fourths  of  the  23. h  million  hags  exported  in  1953,  Brazil 
suffered  the  brunt  of  the  drop  in  world  requirements,  as  Brazilian  ex- 
ports of  coffee  decreased  by  about  30  percent  from  the  15.6  million  bags 
of  1953.    Colombia's  exports  in  195^  (5.7  million  bags)  -were  relatively 
high,  in  line  with  increased  production.    The  record  Colombian  exports 
of  1953  (6.6  million  bags)  reflect  the  release  of  sizable  inventories 
into  trade  channels.    The  exports  of  Ecuador  and  Venezuela  reflect  the 
yearly  variations  in  coffee  output, 


Total  exports  of  Africa  increased  to  5.75  million  bags  in  195^, 
compared  with  5.U  million  bags  in  1953  and  5.2  million  bags  in  1952 . 
With  the  inflated  coffee  prices  of  195^,  the  spread  between  high-grade 
and  low-grade  coffees  narrowed  and  the  demand  for  African  varieties 
increased.    The  bulk  of  increased  shipments  originated  in  French  West 
Africa. 

Producers  of  Asia  and  Oceania  also  enjoyed  an  increased  demand 
for  their  coffees  and  exports  rose  from  688,000  bags  in  1953  to  9^8,000 
bags  in  1951*  .    India,  with  its  postwar  rise  in  production,  increased 
exports  from  15,000  to  172,000  bags.    Indonesia  continued  to  increase 
toward  prewar  levels.    It  isreported  that  Yemen  raised  the  level  of 
exports  for  the  purpose  of  attaining,  foreign  exchange.    Coffee  was 
imported  for  hocae  consuiKption.  and  net  exports  were  not  increased  by 
that  producer. 


See  coffoo  export  table,  opposite  page. 
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COFFEE:    Exports  from  principal  countries,  averages  1935-39,  1945-49, 

annual  1951-54 


NORTH  AMERICA.: 

Costa  Rica  , 

Dominican  Republic 

El  Salvador  , 

Guatemala  , 

Haiti  

Honduras.  ,  

Mexico  , 

Nicaragua  , 

Other   ij.  •••< 

Total  


:  Averages 

!  1951 

[  1952 

1953 

1     1954  1/ 

1935-39 

:  1945-49 

!  1,000 
bags  2/ 

:  1,000 
:    bags  2/ 

:  1,000 
:    bags  2/ 

:  1,000 
!    bags  2/ 

:  1,000 
:    bags  2/ 

:  1,000 
:    bags  2/ 

■  'ion 

187 
922 
759 
448 
1/  38 
599 
264 
191 

•  "ion 

:  211 
:  1,001 
:  1,903 
:  431 

52/  51 
:  608 

:  185 
«  48 

i  316 
s  237 
!  1,098 

t  417 
:  113 
t  859 
s  268 
38 

!  353 
:  438 

!   •  1,115 
'      i  m  7 

»             -L  $  \JJ.  f 

i  542 
:  143 
s  871 
!  315 
:  64 

469 

s  335 
!  1,098 

:  372 
!  188 
:  1,406 

!  313 

53  ! 

[ 

i  391 
!  393 
996 

517 

i  154 

«  i;u9 

i  285 
62 

2,799 

;  4.758 

4.180 

4,858 

I  5,178 

'  4,839 

oUUin  KJYlrjXt  J.Ua : 

>  XO,.JO 

■  j.o,.??o 

•  X^qOXX 

:  15,562 

:  10,918 

1  0*70 

!  5,4^9 

!        4,  '99 

6,632 

s  5,754 

!  «c<c_5 

>  OIK 

!  304 

351 

TT    ^ 

:  734 

:  524 

!  316 

!  506 

:  735 

:  431 

54 

25 

37 

:  43 

!  152 

:  82 

20.033 

!  22.496 

:  21.785 

!  21,742 

'  23,285 

i  17.536 

A  T?*D  TPA  .  i 

ar  KJ.ua :  i 

268  . 

674 

!  981 

:  795 

:  1,193 

!  737 

325  i 

504 

!  576 

:  505 

!  566 

:  565 

1/      183  i 

283 

458 

i  382 

617 

617 

52  ! 

112 

!  145 

153 

s  160 

:  190 

Fr.  Equatorial  Africa,  s 

28  ! 

53 

!  71 

:  83 

s  45 

t  82 

French  West  Africa. ...  i 

185  : 

799 

1,049 

:  1,190 

9a 

:  1,582 

289  ! 

170 

168 

287 

!  251 

i  177 

456  s 

414 

!          509  : 

697  • 

604    :  691 

22  ! 

95 

!  86 

:  90 

100    :  105 

253  s 

213  ' 

280 

315 

i          258    :  332 

195  s 

454 

739 

668 

605    :  595 

43  i 

63  - 

65 

:  54 

69    :  8* 

2.299  : 

3.834  I 

5.127  : 

5.219  ! 

• 
• 

5.409    :  5.754 

ASIA.  AND  OCEANIA.:  : 

India   : 

155  ! 

2/  AO 

18  : 

36  ! 

15 

!  172 

1,357  : 

61  ! 

393  : 

307  ! 

537  : 

637 

76  : 

97  ! 

10/      80  : 

10/      58  : 

10/       58  ! 

88 

90  : 

46  ! 

74  ! 

75  : 

78 

51 

1.678 

2LL 

565  I 

476  : 

688  : 

948 

GRAND  TOTAL   : 

27,809  : 

31,332  : 

31,657  : 

32,295  : 

34,660  ! 

29,077 

1/  Preliminary,    g/  Bags  of  132.276  pounds  each.    2/  Twelve  months  ending  June  30  of  year  shown. 
Lj  Includes  Cuba,  Guadeloupe,  British  West  Indies  and  Panama.    $J  Includes  Peru  and  Surinam. 
6/  Ethiopian  year  ending  September  10  of  year  shown.    2/  Three-year  average.    8/  Includes  Cape 
Verde,  French  Togoland,  Liberia,  Sao  Thome  and  Principe,  Sierra  Leone,  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria. 
2/  Twelve  months  ending  April  1  of  year  shown.    10/  Approximated  from  unofficial  information. 
11/  Includes  Timor,  Hawaii,.  New  Caledonia  and  New  Hebrides. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Official  publications  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of 
Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U.  S.  representatives  abroad  and  other  information. 
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FRENCH  SILK  INDUSTRY 
GENERALLY  STROFGE?  IN  1954 

The  French  silk  industry  in  195^  appears  to  be  generally  stronger  than 
in  1?53 .    There  was  an  increase  of  approximately  10  percent  in  sales  of  silk 
products  "both  domestically  and  for  export,  hut  prices  averaged  ahout  3  per- 
cent lover  than  in  the  preceding  year.    The  silk  industry  seems  to  have 
recovered  better  from  the  general  textile  recession  than  the  rest  of  the 
French  textile  industry.    The  trend  to  reorganize  firms  into  larger  units, 
which  started  in  1953,  continued  during  1951*  . 

The  silk  industry  of  France,  including  rayon,  nylon,  and  other 
synthetic  fibers,  processed  ahout  5.5  million  poun.d3  of  various  fibers 
in  195 •    Of  these  159,000  pounds,  or  lees  than  3  percent,  were  natural 
silk.    Only  about  5  percent  of  the  silk  was  raised  by  French  sericulturiets. 
The  principal  sources  of  imported  raw  silk  were  Japan  with  1,171,000  pounds, 
China  with  1*59,000  pounds,  and  Italy  with  155,000  pounds,  of  a  total  of 
1,820,0C0  pounds  imported  from  all  countries. 

The  United  States  furnishes  the  largest  export  market  for  French 
textiles  of  silk  and  man-made  fibers,  although  per  capita  imports  of 
these  fabrics  into  the  United  States  is  reported  to  be  lower  than  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  most  European  countries,  Australia,  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.    French  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  silk  and 
synthetic  textiles  claim  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with 
manufacturers  £n  other  countries  because  of  high  French  production  costs, 
including  a  higher  wage  level  and  also  heavy  social  charges  which  run 
to  about  50  percent  of  the  wages  paid. 

Data  for  raw  silk  are  difficult  to  separate  from  those  for  such  other 
fibers  as  rayon  and  nylon  because  the  latter  fibers  are  included  in  the 
French  textile  industry  instead  of  in  the  chemical  manufacturing  industry, 
and  silk  is  not  processed  in  a  separate  division  of  the  industry.  However, 
the  following  data  give  a  general  survey  of  the  silk  situation  in  195  H . 


Suppiy  1,000  ibs 

Stocks  on  hand,  December  31,  1953   343 

Imports  during  195^  .,.!,.;..!!!!  1  820 

French  raw  silk  production,  195I4   '  78 

Total  supply   2  2kl 

Distribution  ' 

Exports  of  raw  silk  during  195*1   359 

Apparent  consumption,  195**   1  £82 

Stocks  on  hand,  December  31,  195^   ' 290 

Actual  consumption  in  195^   1  592 
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During  May  and  June  of  this  year  a  considerable  quantity  of  shell  eggs 
were  received  in  Cuba  from  the  United  States,  as  all  duties  were  lifted  to 
forestall  a  perennial  seasonal  shortage  in  Cuba.    This  exemption  is  limited 
to  eggs  weighing  18  ounces  or  more  a  dozen,  a  measure  considered  necessary 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  pullet  eggs.    It  is  felt  that  the  importation 
of  small  eggs  will  cause  a  price  decline  for  locally  produced  eggs.  There 
were  no  imports  during  July,  as  local  production  and  stocks  were  considered 
adequate.    During  August  imports  were  again  resumed  on  a  quota  basis.  Im- 
port permits  granted  from  August  1  through  August  10  were  approximately 
250,000  dozen.    Shell  egg  imports  for  the  first  half  of  1955  totaled 
2,771,000  dozen,  compared  with  352,000  during  the  same  period  of  195^.  This 
substantial  increase  occurred  primarily  because  of  inadequate  local  produc- 
tion during  the  late  spring  months  and  a  reported  increase  in  domestic  con- 
sumption ♦ 

Commercial  broiler  production  in  Cuba  has  increased  rapidly  in  recent 
years.    Trade  sources  estimate  that  the  annual  increase  has  been  15  to  20 
percent  per  year.    Nevertheless,  imports  of  frozen  poultry  during  the  first 
half  of  1955  amounted  to  over  230,000  pounds,  approximately  the  same  as 
imported  during  the  same  period  of  195^.    The  United  States  is  the  sole 
supplier  of  frozen  poultry  and  further  expansion  depends  upon  price  and 
education  of  the  public  to  accept  thi6  product. 

It  is  estimated  that  out  of  the  9  million  baby  chicks  hatched  annually, 
at  least  half  are  imported  from  the  United  States.    It  appears,  however, 
that  the  proportion  of  chicks  hatched  from  locally  produced  eggs  is  in- 
creasing.   Since  1950,  Cuba  has  developed  its  hatching  industry  by  using 
hatching  eggs  produced  in  this  country.    All  commercial  broiler  chicks  are 
from  strains  originally  imported  from  here.    Some  of  the  larger  hatcheries 
are  now  producing  their  entire  hatching-egg  requirements  from  high  quality 
parent  stock  imported  from  the  United  States.    These  hatcherymen  claim 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  results.    Other  hatcheries  import  all  their 
hatching  eggs  in  the  belief  that,  due  to  climatic  conditions,  chicks  from 
locally  produced  hatching  eggs  lack  vigor  and  fail  to  give  as  good  feed  - 
conversion  as  those  produced  here. 

Baby  chick  exports  from  the  United  States  since  1950  to  June  1955  were 
insignificant  because  of  a  special  5 -cent -per -head  tax.    However,  effective 
May  2k,  1955>  this  tax  was  rescinded.    Since  this  restriction  was  lifted 
a  small  volume  of  baby  chicks  has  been  purchased  by  Cuban  importers.  The 
lifting  of  the  tax  caused  concern  to  many  Cuban  hatcherymen*  However, 
these  men  feel  they  can  compete -with  quality  chicks  from  the  United  States 
because  remaining  duties  and  taxes  amount  to  around 2.5  cents  per  chick, 
with  additional  transportation  costs  of  1.5  cents  from  Miami  to  3  or  h 
cents  from  other  United  States  points./ 

(Cont'd  next  page.) 
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The  chief  concern  of  the  Cubans  is  over  the  possibility  of  the  Cuban 
market  being  flooded  with  cockerels  for  broiler  production  of  laying 
strains  at  greatly  reduced  prices.    Should  this  occur,  hatcherymen  might 
take  every  step  available  to  them  to  stop  the  importation  of  baby  chicks 
from  the  United  States. 


AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  PUBLICITY 
IN  U,  K. 

In  an  effort  to  move  larger  quantities  of  agricultural  commodities 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  of 
Australia  announced  a  trade  publicity  campaign  for  fresh,  dried,  and 
canned  fruits,  wine,  dairy  products,  eggs,  and  canned  meat.    The  govern- 
ment will  contribute  $373,500,  and  the  Marketing  Beards  $225,000,  The 
Marketing  Eoards  are  expected  to  spend  an  additional  $225,000,  for  a 
total  of  $832,500.    The  value  of  these  products  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom  is  about  $225  million. 

An  Australian  representative  will  coordinate  the  new  sales  cam- 
paign by  working  with  the  local  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  each  of  the 
9  main  areas  where  Australian  products  are  distributed  in  the  United 
Kingdom.    In  addition,  a  specialized  publicity  staff  will  move  from 
area  to  area  to  augment  the  work  of  the  representatives.    An  experi- 
mental campaign  recently  carried  out  in  the  Bristol  region  was  enthusi- 
astically received  by  the  local  wholesalers  and  retailers.  Provisions 
are  made  in  the  program  to  make  it  possible  for  private  commercial 
interests  to  participate  in  the  advertising  of  their  particular  pro- 
ducts. 


DETERIORATION  IN  ARGENTINE 
CROP  AND  PASTURE  CONDITIONS 

A  combination  of  dryness  and  cold  weather  has  materially  reduced 
agricultural  prospects  in  certain  areas  during  recent  weeks  in  Argentina a 
Heavy  storms  in  the  center  and  south  of  Buenos  Aires  Province,  including 
unusually  heavy  snowfalls,  relieved  the  dryness  there,  but  large  areas 
of  Cordoba  and  Santa  Fe '  have  had  no  rain  for  one  to  two  months.  The 
northern  wheat  area,  which  had  a  bumper  crop  last  year,  is  quite  dry 
and  an  infestation  of  green  bugs  has  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  zone. 

These  poorer  conditions  and  the  heavy  stocking  of  cattle  have 
worsened  pasture  conditions.    One  effect  is    a  government  decree  limiting 
use  of  all  milk  produced  within  100  miles  of  Buenos  Aires  to  bottle  de- 
liveries.   While  this  is  primarily  a  fluid-milk  zone,  a  number  of  manu- 
facturing plants  will  be  temporarily  closed  by  this  order. 
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DAIRY  EXPORTS  INCREASED 
BY  SOUTH  AFRICA  IN  '5*1 

As  a  result  of  increased  milk  and  dairy  production,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  actively  sought  foreign  markets  for  its  dairy  products  in  1951*  . 
The  increased  production  came  about  because  of  favorable  -weather  con- 
ditions during  the  year,  according  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  195^,    Because  of  produc- 
tion cost  the  Union's  prices  are  not  competitive. 

However,  it  was  possible  for  the  produce  boards  to  subsidize 
exports  under  the  Marketing  Act  and  exports  of  dairy  products  were 
offered  at  subsidized  prices.    According  to  export  statistics  of  the 
Union,  butter  exports  -were  more  than  3  million  pounds  during  195^  >  about 
10  times  the  1953  shipment.    Cheese  exports  totaled  3.3  million  pounds 
during  195U  compared  with  less  than  200,000  pounds  in  1953;  and  canned 
milk  shipments  at  2.7  million  pounds  were  more  than  double  those  of  1953. 
Exports  of  powdered  whole  milk  in  195^  amounted  to  379,000  pounds  com- 
pared with  20*1,000  pounds  for  the  previous  year. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  C.  H.  Neveling,  points  out  that 
important  advances  have  been  made  during  the  year  on  manufacture  of 
sterilized  and  flavored  milk;  the  further  development  of  these  products 
should  have  a  great  influence  on  the  development  of  the  dairy  industry. 

It  is  also  necessary,  the  report  states,  to  stimulate  consumption 
of  dairy  products,  especially  cheese,  in  foreign  markets,  However, 
export  of  cheese  is  complicated  by  the  small  profit  and  the  shrinkage 
and  wastage  on  cutting.    The  Union  is  making  an  effort  to  put  smaller 
type  Gouda  and  Cheddar  cheeses  on  the  market  to  limit  the  necessity  of 
cutting. 


NEW  ZEALAND  SHOWS  DAIRY  SUBSIDY  LOSS; 
REDUCES  GUARANTEED  PRICES 

Mr.  W.  Marshall,  Chairman  of  the  New  Zealand  Dairy  Products  Marketing 
Commission,  announced  that  the  basic  price  of  butterfat  for  butter  for  the 
1955-56  season  is  reduced  by  1,7  cents  a  pound  while  the  guaranteed  price 
for  butterfat  for  cheese  is  down  2.0  cents.    Prices  paid  during  the  past 
marketing  year,  on  a  product  basis,  were  39.6  cents  per  pound  for  butter 
and  21.9  cents  for  cheese. 

Mr.  Marshall  stated  that  the  possible  price  loss  on  butterfat  during 
the  season  might  amount  to  5.8  cents  a  pound  under  the  guaranteed  payout 
price.    The  commission  was  asking  the  farmer  to  bear  one-third  of  the 
loss,  while  the  industry  reserve  funds  carried  the  remainder.    The  loss 
to  the  industry  fund  during  the  past  marketing  year  may  reach  $1.9 
million  dollars  on  butter  and  $8.2  million  on  cheese. 

(Cont'd.,  next  page.) 
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Neu  Zealand's  supply,  Mr.  Marshall  informed  the  Dominion  Dairy 
Conference,  looked  statistically  above  the  present  level  of  demand  at  current 
prices.    The  position  could  alter  if  production  in  any  other  supplying  country 
dropped  or  if  Eastern  European  countries  increased  their  takings  of  western 
dairy  products. 


U.S.  COTTON 
IMPORTS,  JUNE  1955 

United  States  imports  of  cotton  (for  consumption)  in  June  1955  amounted 
to  9,000  bales  (480  pounds  net),  including  approximately  7,000  bales  from 
Egypt  and  2,000  from  India.    Cotton  imports  for  the  11-month  period  August- 
June  1954-55  amounted  to  140,000  bales,  including  65,000  from  Egypt,  21,000 
from  Peru,  20,000  from  Mexico,  17,000  from  India,  and  11,000  from  Pakistan. 
Comparison  with  August-June  1953-51*  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

United  States:    Imports  of  cotton  from  major 
countries  of  origin;  August-June 
1953  -51*  and  1954-55 

 (Bales  of  480  pounds  net)  

Country  of  origin  :    ,  n^^^'^Li  RC 
  .    .,    .   S    l?53-5**      i  195*»-55 


.,000       :  1,000 
:     bales       :  bales 

«  • 

«  • 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  :  6  :  3 

Brazil  ;  2  i  1 

Burma  ,  :  i  •  i 

Egypt  :  72  :  65 

India  •  18  :  17 

Mexico  :  16  :  20 

Pakistan  ,  ,  :  12  :  11 

Peru   8  :  21 

U.S.S.R  :  1  ;  1 

Total  ;     136          5  iko 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

U.S.  COTTON  LINTERS 
IMPORTS,  JUNE  1955 

Imports  of  cotton  linters  into  the  United  States  in  June  1955  amounted 
to  211,000  bales  (480  pounds  net).    The  principal  source  was  Mexico  with  15,000 
bales,  followed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  with  4,000  bales,  3,000  from  Brazil,  and 
1,000  from  the  United  Kingdom.    Imports  for  the  11-month  period  August-June 
1954-55  amounted  to  174,000  bales  from  the  following  sources:    Mexico  95,000; 
U.S.S.R.  30,000;  Brazil  24,000;  Guatemala  10,000;  El  Salvador  4,000;  the 
United  Kingdom  4  000;  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  and  the  Belgian  Congo  1,000  each; 
other  countries  4,000. 
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U.  S.  COTTON  LINTERS 
EXPORTS ,  JUNE  1955 

Exports  of  cotton  linters  from  the  United  States  in  June  1955  amounted 
to  31,000  bales  (U80  pounds  net),  compared  with  27,000  in  June  195^.  Exports 
in  the  current  month  were  to  the  following  destinations:    Germany  12,000; 
France  8,000;  Japan  5,000;  the  United  Kingdom  3,000;  Canada  2,000.  Linters 
exports  for  the  11-month  period  August- June  195^-55  amounted  to  286,000  hales 
to  the  following  destinations:    Western  Germany  98,000;  the  United  Kingdom 
65,000;  France  1*7,000;  Japan  33,000;  Canada  21,000;  the  Netherlands  11,000; 
Belgium  4,000;  India  2,000;  Venezuela  2,000,  and  other  countries  3,000. 


PAKISTAN  INCREASES  COTTON  EXPORT  TAX 
FOLLOWING  DEVALUATION.  OF  RUPEE 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  has  increased  the  export  tax  rate  on  all 
varieties  of  cotton  with  the  exception  of  short  staple  Desi  types,  effective 
August  22,  1955,  following  the  devaluation  of  the  Pakistan  rupee  on  July  31, 
1955.    The  new  tax  for  non-Desi  cottons  is  135  rupees  per  hale  of  1+00  pounds 
gross,  equivalent  to  $28.35  per  bale  or  7.23  U.  S.  cents  per  pound,  at  the 
current  rate  of  4.7619O  Pakistan  rupees  per  U.  S.  dollar.    The  previous  par 
value  was  3.30852  Pakistan  rupees  per  U.  S.  dollar.    The  export  tax  for  non- 
Desi  cottons  prior  to  devaluation  was  90  rupees  per  bale,  equivalent  to 
$27.15  per  bale  or  6.93  U.  S.  cents  per  pound.    The  new  tax  thus  represent  an 
increase  of  0.30  U,  S.  cent  per  pound. 

The  export  duty  on  Desi  cotton  remains  at  60  rupees  per  bale,  equivalent 
to  $18.10  per  bale  or  4.62  U.  S.  cents  per  pound  at  the  old  exchange  rate,  but 
reduced  by  the  devaluation  of  the  rupee  to  the  equivalent  of  $12.60  per  bale, 
or  3.21  U.  S.  cents  per  pound. 


PUBLICATIONS  RELATING  TO  U.  S.  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

Issued  recently  and  available  free  upon  request 
from  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

International  Trade  in  Dairy  Products  in  1954.    Foreign  Ag.  Circ. 
FD  8-55   ^ 

Policy  and  Programs  Which  Tend  to  Deter  United  States  Trade  in 

Agricultural  Products  in  the  Union  of  Burma.    Foreign  Ag.  Circ. 

FATP  26-55  ' 
Policy  and  Programs  Which  Tend  to  Deter  U.S.  Trade  in  Agricultural 

Products  in  Japan.    Foreign  Ag.  Circ.    FATP  27-55 
Current  Notes  on  the  World  Coffee  Situation.    Foreign  Ag.  Circ. 

FCOF  9-55  —  

European  1955  Fruit  Crop  Prospects.    Foreign  Ag.  Circ.    FDAP  5-55 
International  Trade  in  Sugar  Declines  1.2  Million  Tons  in  1954. 
Foreign  Ag.  Circ.  FS  ^-55 
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U.  K.  MAINTAINS  COTTON  CONSUMPTION 
AT  LAST  YEAR'S  LEVEL 

Cotton  mill  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  first  9  months 
(August -April)  of  the  195^-55  marketing  year  is  estimated  at  1,362,000  hales 
(500  pounds  gross),  or  slightly  higher  than  mill  consumption  of  1,350,000 
bales  in  the  comparable  period  of  1953-5^.    Wonmill  consumption  amounts  to 
approximately  1.7  percent  of  mill  consumption,  in  addition  to  the  figures 
given  above.    Activity  in  the  mills  has  tended  to  fall  each  month  since 
January  as  compared  with  the  same  months  of  last  year,  and  total  cotton 
consumption  for  the  year  may  be  somewhat  lower  than  the  1953-51*-  consumption 
of  1,826,000  bales. 

Cotton  imports  by  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  10-month  period  August -May 
195^-55  amounted  to  1,320,000  bales  or  10  percent  less  than  imports  of 
1,454,000  bales  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1953-51+-    Imports  from  the 
United  States  in  the  current  period  were  493,000  bales  or  37  percent  of  the 
total,  as  compared  with  328,000  bales  or  22  percent  of  the  total  a  year  ago, 

UNITED  KINGDOM:    Imports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  origin; 
averages  1935-39  and  1945-49;  crop  years  1952-53  and  1953-5^J 

August-May  1953-5^  and  195^-55 

(Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  origin 


Averages 


1935-39'  1945-49 


1952 


1953 


August -May 


1953-5*+ 


195^-55 


: 1,000 
*  bales 

o   ■ 

• 

Anglo -Egyptian  Sudan*  143 
Belgian  Congo l/ 

British  East  Africa,.  "35 

British  West  Africa.!  26 

Egypt   617 

India  &  Pakistan. ... :  4l6 

Syria....  ...i  l/ 

Mexico  ........ J  l/ 

Argentina   43 

Brazil....  :  240 

Peru......   184 

Soviet  Union  :  l/ 

United  States  :  1,348 

Other  countries,,,,,:  76  : 


1,000 
bales 


195 
69 
65 
33 
379 
125 
12 

5 
k 

333 
81 

36 
487 
6 


2/ 


3/ 


1,000 
bales 

127 

29 
107 
9^ 
72 
120 
46 
59 
95 
69 

77 
0 

366 
55 


1,000 
bales 

238 
29 

79 
129 
220 
118 
32 
64 

m 
211+ 

99 
16 

i+13 
91 


1,000 

bales 


Total 


3,128  ;  1,830   :    1,316  :  1,790 


189 
23 

63 
95 
206 
110 

31 

6U 
46 
185 

he 

16 
328 
62 


1,000 
bales 

9h 
7 
33 
9^ 
62 

65 
^5 
39 
37 
120 

3^ 
38 
^93 
159 


1,464:1,320 


1/  If  any,  included  in  "Other  countries".    2/  1949-50  only  available  figure. 
3/  2 -year  average. 

3ource:    Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom.,  th*        nn+.+...  f^^Mmi 
and  other  sources .  '  ' — ' 
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Cotton  stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  continued  to  show  a  decline, 
the  latest  figure  available  being  639,000  bales  on  April, 30,  1955.  This 
represents  a  drop  of  27  percent  from  stocks  of  877,000  bales  on  April  30, 
195^,  and  of  29  percent  from  August  1,  1951*,  stocks  of  905,000  bales.  The 
current  figure  represents  an  approximate  5 -month  supply,  based  on  present 
rate  of  consumption. 

The  reopening  of  the  Alexandria  futures  market  in  September  has  been  of 
interest  to  spinners ,  and  negotiations  are  underway  for  the  introduction  of 
a  long  staple  contract  at  Liverpool,  which  will  cover  the  longer  stapled 
Egyptian  types,  just  as  at  present  there  is  only  one  contract  covering 
American  types. 

JAPANESE  COTTON  IMPORTS 
BELOW  LAST  YEAR 

Japan's  cotton  imports  during  the  first  10  months  (August-May)  of 
the  August-July  195^-55  marketing  year  were  down  l6  percent  from  imports 
in  the  similar  period  of  1953-5^.    Imports  in  the  current,  period  amounte'd 
to  1,716,000  bales: (500  pounds  gross)  as  compared  with  2,0^0,000  bales  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  1953 -5^4 .    Imports  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  651,000  bales,  or  12  percent  below  imports  of  United  States 
cotton  in  the  earlier  period. 

See  table,  p.  2l+3. 

Preliminary  figures  for  cotton  consumption  in  Japan  indicate  that 
usuage  during  the  August-May  1951»-55  period  amounted  to  1,76H,000  bales, 
or  lit  percent  less  than  consumption  of  2,0^+8,000  bales  in  August-May 
1953-5^.    The  reduced  rate  of  utilization  is  attributed  to  lower  domestic 
demand  for  cotton  products,  reduced  exports  of  yarn  and  textiles,  and  high 
inventories  of  finished  goods.    The  cutback  of  12  percent  per  month  in 
yarn  production  recommended  by  the  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry  (MITI)  for  the  months  of  May  through  July,  has  been  increased 
to  16  percent  for  August  and  September  in  an  effort  to  bring  production 
of  textile  products  into  line  with  domestic  and  export  demand. 

The  announced  cotton  import  program  for  April  1,  1955  through  March 
31,  1956,  calls  for  1,930,000  bales  for  spinners,  and  200,000  for  non-mill 
use,  or  a  total  of  2,130,000  bales.    The  total  quantity  includes  the  cotton 
expected  to  be  Imported  under  the  Public  Law  U80  program.    The  new  cotton 
credit  of  $60  million  under  the  5th  Ex-Im  Lean  to  Japan,  announced  by  the 
U.  S.  Export-Import  Bank  on  August  k,  1955,  will  provide  financing  for 
additional  quantities  of  American  cotton  between  the  signing  of  the  agree- 
ment and  July  31,  1956. 

Japan's  cotton  stocks  on  May  31,  1955,  amounted  to  535,000  bales,  an 
increase  of  3  percent  -from  the  520,000  bales  held  on  April  30,  but  9  percent 
less  than  ;stocks  of  5^9,000  bales  on  May  31,  195^.    These  figures  apparently 
include  some  cotton  on  order  but  not  yet  arrived  in  Japan. 
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JAPAN:    Inroorts  of  cotton  from  major  countries  of  origin j  average  1935-39; 
crop  years  1951-52  to  1953-54;  August -May  1953-54  and  1954-55 

(Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Crop  year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  origin 


•Average 


J1935-39 


1951 


1952 


1953 


August -May 


1953-54 


1954-55 


;  1,000 

;  bales 

•  ■   ■■■■  ■  ■■ 

Argentina. „ ...,.:  l/ 

Brazil  ;  202.5 

British  East  Africa. .. 8 „ . ;  66,1 

Burma , , , . ,  ,  :  1/ 

Egypt  139.7 

India....,  :l,250v5 

Iran.  { ....♦:  1/ 

Mexico 0  e  l/ 

Pakistan  , . ,  ;  3/ 

Paraguay  , , .:!/ 

Peru  ,.:T/ 

Sudan.  .......  :X/ 

United  States. , , r , , , , , j , ,: 1,126,6 
Other  countries, .,, ei .,..: 4/391»2 


1,000 
bales 

2.9 
45.3 
22.5 
22.6 
42.4 
1+7.0 


147.6 

233.3 
0 

6.5 
.1 

1,063.8 
6.7 


1,000 
bales 

46*1 
29,9 
30.9 
1+6.6 
84.6 

171.8 
19.0 

5  03.2 

439.0 
11,1 
20.0 
12.4 

625.1 
15.5 


1,000 
bales 

79.6 
210.5 
21.1+ 

49.3 
92.7 
67.8 
61.8 

1+75.7 
310.8 

1.7 

12.5 
1.3 

9I+2A 
5/  104.0 


1,000 
bales 

79.6: 
157,8 

17.3 
42.6 
84.6 
59.2 

53.5 
442.4 
274.6 

1.7 
10.5 
1.3 

736,5 
78,5 


1/ 


1,000 
bales 

13.9 
205.5 

28.1 
64,5 
65.6 
22.7 
436.4 
149.8 

8.3 
14.1 


651.3 
45.7 


Total...  i..  : 


13,176.6  '  1,640,7 


2,055.2;  2,431.5!  2,o4o.l!l,715.7 


1/  If  any,  included  in  "Other  countries".    2/  Less  than  50  bales.    3/  Included 
in  India.    4/  China  232,1,    5/   Turkey  49,37  Nicaragua  22.0,  and  Afghanistan  I7.3 

Source:  Monthly  Return  of  the  Foreirsi  Trade  of  Japan;  All  Japan  Cotton  Spinners 
Association.  "~~  1 — 

See  text,  JAPANESE  COTTON  IMPORTS...,  p.  242. 


FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  COCONUT  CONGRESS 
TO  BE  HELD  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

The  Philippine    Republic  is  playing  host  to  all  copra  exporting  countries 
in  Asia  at  the  first  International  Coconut  Congress  now  being  held  in  Manila, 
August  26  to  August  31,  1955.    The  Philippine  Coconut  Administration  (PHILCOA) 
has  invited  20  neighboring  countries  to  attend  this  meeting.    The  groundwork 
for  the  Congress  was  laid  in  April  1955  when  a  PHILCOA  fact-finding  mission 
toured  important  Asian  coconut -producing  countries  with  the  object  of  studying 
the  possibility  of  organizing  a  Pacific  union  of  copra-exporting  countries. 
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The  proposed  agenda  of  the  Congress  which,  according  to  reports,  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  Indonesian  Copra  Foundation,  the  Singa- 
pore Government,  and  the  Ceylon  Coconut  Board  is: 

1.  Standardization  of  quality  and  prices  of  copra  and  other  coco- 
nut products; 

2.  Creation  of  a  joint  propaganda  board  among  coconut  exporting 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  promoting  world  mar- 
kets; 

3.  Promulgation  of  a  unified  research  scheme  to  find  new  products 
for  the  coconut  and  solution  of  existing  problems;  and 

k.    The  possibility  of  turning  present  copra  exports  to  coconut 
oil  production. 

Sometime  after  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  expects  to  receive  a  report  on  the  proceedings. 


WORLD  EXPORTS  OF  FATS,  OILS,  A3JJD  OILSEEDS  MAY  APPROACH  195^  RECORD 

World  exports  of  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds  during  1955  are  forecast  at 
7,200,000  short  tons  oil  equivalent.    This  tonnage  would  approximate  the 
record  7,250,000  tons  estimated  to  have  been  traded  in  195^  and  would  ex- 
ceed the  prewar  average  by  almost  10  percent.    (See  Table  1,  p.  2^5)  An 
important  aspect  of  the  world's  volume  of  trade  in  1955>  as  in  the  record 
year  195*S  is  the  large  quantity  of  cottonseed  oil  being  exported  from 
the  United  States  under  a  program  of  orderly  liquidation  of  Government- 
held  supplies. 

While  exports  of  industrial  oils  may  be  almost  one-fourth  less  than 
the  relatively  large  shipments  of  I95U,  and  marine  oil  exports  may  decline 
by  roughly  6  percent,  a  large  portion  of  the  total  decline  may  be  offset 
by  somewhat  larger  exports  of  edible  vegetable  oils  and  animal  fats  and  a 
possible  slight  increase  in  palm  oil  exports. 

Edible  vegetable  oils  exports  during  the  current  calendar  year  likely 
will  exceed  the  195*+  record  level  of  1,810,000  tons,  on  the  basis  of  in- 
creases foreseen  in  cottonseed  and  soybean  oils.    World  exports  of  cotton- 
seed oil  this  year  are  expected  to  exceed  500,000  tons,  surpassing  the  195^ 
tonnage,  which  was  well  above  any  previous  year.    The  new  record  of  exports 
reflects  the  continuing  movement  of  large  quantities  of  cottonseed  oil  sold 
for  export  from  inventories  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  This 
year's  exports  of  soybeans  from  the  United  States  probably  will  set  a  new 
record  and  establish  a  new  high  for  world  exports  of  beans  and  oil  -- 
probably  in  excess  of  the  high  of  500,000  tons,  oil  equivalent  basis,  ex- 
ported in  1951* 
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FATS,  OILS,  AND  OILSEEDS :    World  e:cports  l/,  averages  1935-39 
and  1945-49,  annual  1952-5^  and  forecast  1955 • 

(1,000  short  tons) 


Commodity 


Total  in  fat  or  oil  equivalent 


Average 


■1935-39 


1945-49 


1952 


1953 


Estimate 


■195k. 


Forecast 


1^51 


Edible  vegetable  oils; 

Cottonseed......,;  190 

Peanut  5  852 

Soybean.  j  440 

Sunflower. ....... j  36 

Olive  oil  ;  170 

Sesame ........... :  65 

Total....,..;  1*753 

Palm  oils:  • 

Coconut   1,290 

Palm  kernel 360 

Palm  ;  535 

Babassu  kernel „ . . »  20 

Total..  :  2,205 

Industrial  oils:  • 

Linseed , , , .  0 , , „ , . .  714 

Castor   101 

Rapeseed, , a . . . . . , ;  60 

Oiticica. •  4 

Tung  ,.,.3/  89 

Per  ilia   1+0 

Total ....... 

Animal  fats: 


80 
480 
135 
75 
50 
30 


120 
560 

335 
50 

85 
60 


160 
625 
390 
55 
95 
95 


1,210 


1,420 


415 
730 
440 

35 
130 
 6o_ 


530 
675 
550 

20 
100 

60 


1,935 


865 
310 
350 
 18 


2/ 


1,295 
395 
570 


"27^00" 


1,170 

415 
605 


2,190 


2/ 


1,290 
440 

635 


1,290 
440 
640 
10 


27365 


^7380 


2/ 


280 

98 

35 
11 

55 


1,058" 


225 
126 
70 

6 
48 


2/ 


329 
130 

115 

6 

50 


670 
114 

^5 

6 

50 


2/ 


450 
120 
50 

6 

5^ 


Butter  (f  attocKtoftlk  4 /  1±£q 


Lard 


180 


6/ 


Tallow  and  greases;  245 


Total , 
Marine  Oils: 

Whale  

Sperm  whale 
Fish  (including 
liver) 

Total  

Grand  total ,  


315 
280 
170 

"Toy 


5^5 
30 

135 
710" 


280 
40 

85 


405" 


6,561 


4,042 


~W5 


630 


370 
360 
520 


1,250 


380 
275 

775 


T7430~ 


400 

290 

755 


400 
330 
775 


T75QT 


460 
85 

130 


420 
55 

195 


"670 


455 
75 

215 


kl5 
85 

200 


745 


5,870 


700 


6,340 


7,250 


7,200 


Hj  llZtt'JJt:5  thaQ  500  t0ns'    3/1^-37  average*,    kj  1934-38  average. 
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Table  2    -    FATS,  OILS  AND  OILSEEDS:    Estimated  world  production, 
averages  1935-39  and  19^5-^9,  annual  1951-195^ 

(1,000  short  tons) 


Total  in  fat  or  oil  equivalent 


Commodity  < 

1         Ave  ] 
T93T-W' 

I  1951  ; 

1952  !  1953  : 

195^  1/ 

Edible  vegetable  oils  2.1  \ 
Cottonseed,  «,<,,,«,,.  ,7, : 

Soybean  ..,,...<,.,„„,,.! 

Olive  oil ,,♦,♦«,. 0  *  * (  » ! 
Sesame  •  «*,.««<)*•»«, 

Total 1 1 • > 1 1 0 1 • < « • 
Palm  oils  3/:  : 
Coconut  10 >•>  >'*  •  *  •  *  • 
Palm  kernel .♦,»., 

Babassu  kernel 

,    1,7^0  i 

;  1,665  j 

i    1,355  ■ 
620  . 

970  j 
720  j 

\  1,3^5  : 
.  1,880  . 

i  1,615 

830  , 

!         915  - 
705  ' 

!  1,905  - 
1,920  - 
;  1,860 
,  1,050 

!  1,525 

;  735 

i    1,905  : 

t     1,875  ; 

;    1,975  ■ 
:      950  . 
830  . 

I  765J 

2,020  | 

2,050  ; 

1,905  ! 

940  , 

1,265  : 
755 . 

2,285 
2,050 

2,095 

920 

940 
760 

7,050  | 

7,290  ! 

•  8,995 

!    .8,300  - 

■•  ^935 : 

9,050 

2,1^0  : 
ij-00  ! 
1,090  ! 

1,630  ' 

:       335  1 

1,000  ! 
20  ■ 

!  2,250 

:  ^15 
;  1.220 

40 

\  2,075  ! 

!         ^25  ! 

:    1,270  s 

30 

2,070  • 

445  ■ 

1,3^5 
30 

2,150 
470 

1,385 
35 

3,660  . 

;  2,985 

:    3,925  - 

i      3; 000  < 

3;  090 

;  4,040 

Industrial  oils  2/:  ! 
Linseed.  « «v  e  , « »~« ,  • « • 

Rapeseed. ,«»•••••,*««•  1 

200  ! 
.  1,330  i 
10  - 

150  ! 
:         65  • 

!  1,100 
210 

i  1,575 
\          12  - 
118 

\  5 

I    1,055  ■ 

!  230 

1  1,655 
!  12 
!  128 

:  5 

I     1,100  < 
:       230  i 
:  1,815 

!             5  1 
!          126  J 

:  6 

1,060 
240 

:  1,630 

9 

!  123 

!  6 

1,120 

!'  235 
;  1,660 
[        10  - 

!  105 

1  5 

:  2,900 

1  3,020 

1  3,035 

:  3,282 

;  3,068 

S  3,135 

Animal  fats; 

Butter  ( fat  content) . ♦ 

Tallow  and  greases, . . , 

i  k/k,2Q0 
!     3,500  • 

:  1,550 

! 5/3,^50 

r  3,070 

:  2,000 

i  3,6^0 
:  k,oko 
:  2,350 

:  3,640 
;     If.  210 
;     2',  420  j 

:  3,000 
\  4.000 

!  2,720 

!  3,960 

\  4,015 

!  2,760 

:  9,330 

'  .8,520, 

:  10,030 

!  10,270 

j  10,580 

!  10,735 

Marine  oils: 

Fish  ( incl ,  liver) , » . . 

\  5^5 
:  30 
:  ^80 

1  280 
!  ho 
1  275 

:       ^35  ' 

!  120 

i  ^75 

!         k60  j 

1  85 
^5 

420 

55 
460 

!  ^-55 
:  75 
1  510 

1  1,055 

!  595 

!  1,030 

;  990 

:  935 

:  1,040 

Estimated  world  total*., 

i  23,995 

!  22,410  - 

!  27,065 

I  26,6^2 

!  27,1+08 

\  28,000 

1/  Preliminary,    2/  In  the  case  of  vegetable  oilseeds,  oil  production  has  been 
estimated  by  assuming  for  each  of  the  various  crops  that  a  certain  proportion 
was  crushed  for  oil,    The  years  shown  refer  to  the  years  in  which  the  seed  was 
produced  and  not  necessarily  when  the  oil  was  extracted,    3/  Estimated  on  the 
basis  of  exports  and  the  limited  information  available  on  production  and  con- 
sumption in  the  various  producing  areas,    4/  193^-38  average,    5/    1946-49  . 
average  i 
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Trade  in  soybeans  and  soybean  oil  in  195^  reached  the  prevar  level 
largely  as  a  result  of  record  shipments  of  beans  from  the  United  States. 
Peanut  and  peanut  oil  exports  are  expected  to  decline  this  year  because 
of  the  smaller  peanut  harvests  in  195*+  in  British  and  French  West  Africa, 
and  despite  the  expected  increase  in  oil  shipments  from  India  and  the 
relatively  large  imports  of  peanuts  into  the  United  States.    The  heavy 
movement  in  195*+  reflected  largely  the  record  or  near  record  African 
crops  of  1953.    With  supplies  of  sunflower  seed  and  oil  short  in  Argentina 
and  Uruguay,  the  volume  of  world  trade  undoubtedly  will  be  down  sharply. 
Olive  oil  trade  likely  will  decline  also,  as  a  result  of  the  reduced 
supplies  of  oil  from  the  195^  Mediterranean  Basin  olive  crop  and  the  recent 
indications  of  a  disappointing  crop  in  1955.    Shipments  in  195^  rose  to  a 
postwar  high  due  largely  to  sharp  increases  in  sales  from  Greece,  Spain,  and 
Tunisia. 

Exports  of  the  palm  oils  may  increase  slightly  in  1955  as  babassu  oil 
may  recover  somewhat  from  the  negligible  levels  of  the  3  previous  years 
and  shipments  of  palm  oil  could  be  up.    Little  if  any  change  is  anticipated 
in  the  total  volume  of  coconut  oil  because  a  possible  increase  in  tonnage 
from  the  Philippines  may  be  offset  by  a  drop  in  shipments  from  Indonesia 
and  Malaya.    Copra  and  coconut  oil  exports  in  195^  were  10  percent  larger 
than  in  1953,  largely  because  Philippine  exports  were  up  one-fourth  from 
the  year  before  and  Malayan  shipments  increased  15  percent.  .  Palm  oil  and 
palm  kernel  trade,  expected  to  increase  only  slightly  in  1955,  established 
record  levels  in  195^  with  the  most  significant  increases  from  1953  occur- 
ring in  the  movement  of  palm  oil  from  Nigeria,  the  Belgian  Congo,  and 
Indonesia,  and  palm  kernels  from  Nigeria. 

A  decline  of  possibly  one-fourth  is  forecast  in  shipments,  of  .indus- 
trial oils  this  year  due  entirely  to  a  substantially  smaller  volume  of 
linseed  oil  entering  trade.    Large  quantities  from  the  stocks  of  govern- 
ment-held linseed  oil  in  the  United  States  and  Argentina  moved- -chiefly 
to  Eur ope --in  195*+,  boosting  the  world  tonnage  to  an  estimated  postwar 
peak  of  670,000  tons.    Thus,  with  stocks  in  principal  exporting  countries 
reduced  materially,  and  with  production  in  195*+  only  moderately  larger 
than  the  year  before,  trade  in  1955  can  be  expected  to  be  cut  back  to 
more  nearly  normal  postwar  levels.    Some  increase  in  castor  bean  and  oil 
trade  is  forecast  for  1955  with  exports  from  India  at  an  increased  rate 
during  the  first  half  of  this  year.    The  estimated  decline  in  export  dur- 
ing 195U  stems  principally  from  an  indicated  drop  in  shipments  from  China- 
Manchuria.    Rapeseed  and  oil  exports  in  195*+  declined  to  less  than  half 
the  high  volume  in  1953,  largely  because  of  the  sharp  drop  in  production 
of  rapeseed  in  1953  in  France,  Sweden,  and  possibly  in  China.  With 
considerable  recovery  in  Sweden's  production  in  195*+,  and  perhaps  some 
increase  in  China,  exports  in  1955  may  be  up  slightly. 

World  exports  of  animal  fats  in  1955  are  expected  to  reach  a  new 
record.    Foreign  sales  of  United  States  lard  and  inedible  tallow  and 
greases  probably  will  be  at  least  as  great,  if  not  moderately  greater, 
than  in  195*+.    Butter  exports,  however,  are  not  likely  to  differ  much 
from  last  year.    In  I95U  the  combined  export  of  all  animal  fats  totaled 
1,U^5,000  tons,  pure  fat  equivalent,  slightly  larger  than  in  1953  and 
nearly  double  average  annual  shipments  during  the  19^5-2+9  period, 
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Moderate  increases  in  lard  and  "butter  exports  offset  a  somewhat  smaller 
trade  in  tallow  and  greases.    The  substantial  increase  in  production  of 
United  States  lard  in  the  second  half  of  195^  was  reflected  in  large  exports 
in  the  last  3  months  of  the  year.    Tallow  and  grease  exports  were  down  due 
to  decreased  shipments  from  the  Unitod  States  and  Australia. 

Total  exports  of  marine  oils  will  probably  decline  in  1955  in  view  of 
reduced  Antarctic  whale  oil  output  and  an  expected  reduction  in  fish  oil 
trade.    With  exports  of  whale  and  sperm  oils  considered  equivalent  to  pro- 
duction, the  combined  movement  of  whale,  sperm  whale,  and  fish  oils  in  195^ 
totaled  7^t 5, 000  tons.    This  is  an  increase  of  11  percent  from  1953  and 
5  percent  from  the  1935-39  average.    Norway,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Japan 
are  the  3  most  important  producers  of  whale  oils.    And  the  United  States, 
Norway,  Iceland,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  were  the  leading  exporters 
of  fish  oils  last  year. 

World  Production  in  195U 
At  Record  High 

World  production  of  fats,  oils,  and  oil-bearing  materials  in  calendar 
195^  is  estimated  at  28,000,000  tons  oil  equivalent  basis.    This  establishes 
a  new  record  output  which  exceeds  the  1953  estimate  by  2  percent  and  the 
prewar  average  by  17  percent. 

Production  increases  from  the  previous  year  ranging  from  1  to  11  percent 
occurred  in  all  the  5  categories  of  fats  and  oils,  and  output  in  all  cate- 
gories except  marine  oils  exceeded  the  average  prewar  outturn.    (See  Table 
2,  p.  2k6)  .    Percentagewise  the  greatest  expansion  from  1953  "was  in  the 
marine  oils  group.    With  regard  to  individual  items,  the  greatest  expansion 
tonnagewise  occurred  in  cottonseed  oil,  soybean  oil,  and  butter. 


ANTARCTIC  BALEEN  WHALE  CATCH  MAY 
BE  REDUCED  IN  1955-56  SEASON 

The  International  Whaling  Commission,  -which  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Moscow  in  July  of  this  year,  has  recommended  that  the  catch  quota  for  baleen 
whales  in  the  next  Antarctic  season  be  reduced  from  15,500  to  15,000  blue- 
whale  units,  with  a  further  reduction  of  500  units  for  the  following  year. 
However,  the  change  is  subject  to  a  90-day  waiting  period  during  which  time 
the  contracting  governments  have  the  right  to  object  to  the  action. 

The  reduction  by  500  units  in  the  catch  quota  normally  would  be  equi- 
valent to  a  reduction  in  whale  oil  output  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  short 
tons.    However,  the  yield  of  whale  oil  per  unit  was  below  average  in  the 
195^-55  season.    Thus,  if  yields  in  the  1955-56  season  are  more  nearly 
normal,  whale  oil  production  under  the  new  limit,  if  effective,  could 
still  exceed  the  332,000-ton  Antarctic  pelagic  outturn  of  195^-55.  (Cont'd., 
next  page . ) 
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Other  changes  recommended  by  the  Commission,  also  s\ibJo<yt  to  finel  etp-jxroral  "by 
the  contracting  governments,  include  the  decision  to  "ban  the  catching  of  blue 
whales  before  February  1,  1956,  instead  of  January  21,  and  to  open  certain  pre- 
viously closed  areas  in  the  Pacific  for  3  years  so  that  -whale  stocks  may  be  studied, 


PHILIPPINE  PRODUCTION  OF 
COCONUT  PRODUCTS  UP 

Philippine  production  of  copra,  coconut  oil,  and  desiccated  coconut  in  terms 
of  copra  totaled  512,470  long  tons  during  the  first  6  months  of  1955-    This  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  6  percent  from  production  during  January-June  195**. 


PHILIPPINE  REPUBLIC:     Copra,  coconut  oil,  and  desiccated  coconut 
production  in  copra  equivalent,  average  19**7-51, 
annual  1952-5**  and  January-June  195** -55 

(Long  tons) 


Exports: 

Copra  

Coconut  oil  as  copra  2/ 
Desiccated  coconut  as 
copra  3/  

Total  as  copra  

Domestic  utilization: 
Coconut  oil  as  copra  2/ 

Total  product! on~as 


Average 
19**  7 -51 


720,487 
87 , 517 


869, 29H 


8?,  035 


1952 


651,761* 
126,290 

**5,192 


823,246 


111.111 


1953 


592,067 
92,998 

56,770 


195**  1/ 


758,002 
104,337 

5**, 537 


7;-t2,035  ;  916,87% 


163.492  :  187,619 


January -June  if 


"1951*" 


32*),633 
44,100 

21,907 
390,640 


93,810 


1955 


3***»  ,032 
53,29^ 

19,906 
417,23'? 


95 


ijclj.  jjxuuuu&ion  as:  :  :  :  :  ♦ 

Copra  4/  ;  958,333  ;  93**, 357  :  905,527  :1, 104,495  :  484,450  :  312  470 

iminary\ 2/  Computed  at  63  percent  oil  extraction  rate.    3/  Computed  as  83 

Of    COnra    eOUi  Vfll  ent  .       4/   Til-vnliirt-ino'    nn/>nmi+.   ii  +  IHuoH    -in    H-Via    molr-?  no.    n-P  V,^vm=_ 


1/  Preliiuj. 

percent  of  copra  equivalent.  4/  Excluding  coconut  utilized  in  the  making  of  home- 
made oil  and  native  culinary  preparations. 

Source:    Philippine  trade. 

Coconut  production  during  195**  and  1955  has  been  favored  by  fairly  good 
weather,    Damage  from  typhoons  during  1953  and  195**  was  slight  and  the  major  pro- 
ducing areas  in  Luzon  were  not  adversely  affected.    Increased  production  also  can 
be  attributed  to  the  continued  increase  in  area  planted  to  coconuts.    Notwi th stand • 
Jf, t,1areas  dQvastated  by  kadang-kadang  disease,  part  of  which  has  been  replantet 
ortxcial  data  indicate  an  annual  increase  in  coconut  plantings  since  the  end  of  th< 
last  war.    From  an  estimated  area  of  2.4  million  acres  under  coconuts  in  19^5,  the 
acreage  increased  to  2.7  million  acres  in  mid-June  195**,  according  to  the  pre- 
liminary estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Statistics 
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Coconut  oil  production  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  amounted  to 
93,57^  tons  (llf8,530  tons  copra  "basis)  or  about  8  percent  above  the  same 
period  last  year.    Increased  output  "by  Philippine  manufacturers  of  coconut 
oil  products  encouraged. increases  in  oil  production  and  utilization.  While 
data  are  not  yet  available  on  the  production  of  coconut  oil  products  for 
the  first  half  of  1955,  output  is  expected  to  be  3  to  5  percent  above  last 
year.    Production  of  edible  coconut  oil,  margarine,  and  shortening  in  1951* 
totaled  1+2,000  tone  compared  with  1*0, 2^5  tons  in  1953.    Soap  production  in 
1951*  is  believed  to  have  been  on  the  same  level  as  in  1953- 

Production  and  exports  of  desiccated  coconut  in  the  first  6  months  of 
the  current  year  at  16,523  tons  (19,908  tons  copra  basis)  decreased  9  percent 
from  the  comparable  period  of  I95I+ .    The  continued  low  production  is  attri- 
buted to  poor  buying  interest  in  the  United  States  and  to  a  strike  at  one 
of  the  factories.    The  factory  was  shut  down  during  May  and  June.  Thus, 
on  the  basis  of  present  indications  an  increase  in  production  in  1955  appears 
unlikely , 

Exports  of  copra  during  January -June  at  $kk ,032  tons  were  6  percent 
larger  than  in  the  first  half  of  195*1 .    The  United  States  took  kk  percent 
and  Europe  111  percent  of  the  total  against  1»3  and  46  percent,  respectively, 
in  the  previous  year.    Coconut  oil  exports  in  the  period  under  review,  all 
to  the  United  States,  were  33,272  tons  or  about  one-fifth  more  than  in  the 
comparable  period  of  last  year. 

Copra  export  prices  declined  from  an  average  of  $168.60  per  short 
ton  c.i.f .  Pacific  Coast  during  the  first  quarter  of  1955  to  an  average 
of  $157.30  during  the  second  quarter.    The  average  for  January -June  thus 
was  $162.95  compared  with  $185.70  in  the  first  half  of  195U .  Coconut 
oil  prices  averaged  11.8  cents  per  pound,  f .o.b.  tank  cars  Pacific  Coast 
against  13.5  cents  a  year  ago. 

In  June  copra  supplies  were  tight  and  the  market  had  a  firm  tone  with 
prices  gradually  rising.    Philippine  sellers  displayed  an  unusual  lack  of 
selling  interest  most  of  the  month,  and  copra  arrivals  at  Manila  and  Cebu 
continued  low .    It  is  believed  that  available  supplies  had  been  oversold 
and  that  many  domestic  dealers  and  exporters  were  having  difficulty  in 
covering  their  commitments.    Philippine  domestic  market  and  Europe  set  the 
price  trends  in  June  while  the  American  market  followed  with  less  activity. 
Firmness  in  European  liquid  oils  also  stimulated  copra  and  coconut  oil, 
June  copra  production  has  not  improved  in  accordance  with  expectations  and 
it  is  hoped  that  larger  supplies  will  be  forthcoming  in  July. 


CUBA  DELAYS  POTATO  IMPORTS 

According  to  reliable  sources,  Cuban  importers  will  not  import  American 
potatoes  prior  to  September  9,  1955.    The  Ward  Steamship  Line  has  reduced 
rates  on  shipment  of  potatoes  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  from  $1.27  per 
100  pounds. 
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PUBLICATIONS  RELATING-  TO  UjS.  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

Issued  recently  and  available  free  upon  request  from 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D ,C . 

Burma' s  Rice  Exports  Ahead  in  1955.    Foreign  Ag.  Circ.  FR  9-55 

Thailand  Kapok  Exports  Increase  in  195^ •    Foreign  Ag.  Circ . 
FVF  10-55 

(Additional  recent  FAS  publications  listed  p.  2*»0.) 


LATE  NEWS 


The  dry  pea  harvest  in  Western  Europe  will  he  substantially  larger 
this  year  -chan  last,  according  to  reports  from  London,  Brussels, 
and  Home.    The  United  Kingdom  crop,  the  largest  in  Europe,  may  he 
about  double  that  of  a  year  ago,  Belgium  25  percent  larger,  and 
Italy  7  percent  larger.    Unfavorable  harvest  weather  could  alter 
the  prospect  materially,  however,  as  it  did  a  year  ago.    Last  year's 
production  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  1,366,000  bags,  Belgium  584,000 
bags,  and  Italy  260,000  bags. 


(Additional  LATE  NEWS,  p.  230) 


